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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 
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Swami Vivekananda Birth Centenary 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 
RAM AKRISHN A MATH AND MISSION 

Sisters and Brothers of the East and the West, 

Please allow me to extend to you all my hearty greetings and good wishes 
on this historic occasion of the first birth centenary of Swami Vivekananda. 
His earthly career was a brief one, but it was packed with epoch-making 
spiritual realizations and their wide diffusion in the East and the West alike. 

In his youth, sitting at Dakshineswar, at the feet of his great Master, Sri 
Ramakrishna, who was the fulfilment of the aspirations of humanity of all ages 
and climes, he had imbibed the spirit of universality through the realization 
of the Divine in man. So, though he was born in India, he belonged to the 
whole world, and India had no exclusive claims on him. His mission in the 
East and the West was to rouse men and women to an awareness of their divine 
nature and the unity of man, which alone can bring peace to this world torn 
with hatred and strife. To quote his own words : ‘Doubtless I do love India. 

But every day my sight grows clearer. What is India or England or America 
to us ? We are the servants of that God who by the ignorant is called man. 

‘There is but one basis of well-being, social, political or spiritual— to know 
that I and my brother are one . This is true for all countries and all people/ 

In his comprehensive message, science and religion, reason and faith, the 
secular and the sacred, the modern and the ancient, and the East and the West 
became unified, and he himself was the personification of that union. His life 

and message have given the necessary impetus for the ushering in of a new 

* • • 

era in the history of the civilization of man. 
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To his countrymen, he sounded the clarion call to be up and doing : 
‘Work, work, for the future of India depends on that.’ He exhorted them to 
east off all petty jealousies and to rally round the great ideal of ‘unity in 
diversity’, inherited by them from hoary antiquity. On this principle, he 
advised them to build up a great nation out of India’s divergent races with 
divergent languages and customs, which, though a slow process, would yet give 
lasting results, and to refrain from using force to attain quick and spectacular 
results, which would be short-lived. Weld the variety into a unity, he said, 
without destroying anything, for such destruction will make the nation so much 
the weaker and poorer. He asked his countrymen to look with pride on what 
the nation had attained in the past, and have faith in, the future destiny of 
their motherland. ‘I am one of the proudest men ever born,’ he says, ‘it is not 
for myself, but on account of my ancestry. It has given me strength . . . raised 
me from the dust of the earth . . . may you have the same pride.’ Referring to 
the future of India, he said : ‘There she is walking with her own majestic 

steps — my motherland — to fulfil her glorious destiny, which no power on earth 
can check’ ; ‘Up, up, the long night is passing away, and the day is approaching ; 
the wave has risen, nothing will be able to resist its tidal fury* ; ‘never is she 
going to sleep any more, no outward powers can hold her back any more, for 
the infinite giant is rising to her feet.’ He exhorted them to have faith in 
themselves, to give up lethargy, and to work hard to build the future India. 
‘Have faith in yourself,’ he said, ‘otherwise there is no salvation ; have faith and 
be strong, that is what we need’; ‘Call upon the sleeping soul and see how it 
awakes. Power will come, glory will come, and everything that is excellent 
will come’ ; ‘No great work can be done without sacrifice ... lay down your 
comforts, your pleasures, your name, fame, or position, nay, even your lives’; 
‘What our country wants are muscles of iron and nerves of steel, gigantic wills 
which will accomplish their purpose in any form, even if it meant meeting death 
face to face.’ ‘Thou brave one, . . . proudly proclaim, “I am an Indian, every 
Indian is my brother, . . . the soil of India is my highest heaven, the good of 
India is my good*’, and repeat and pray day and night, “O Thou Lord of Gauri, 
O Thou Mother of the Universe, vouchsafe manliness unto me, . . . make me 
a man !” ’ 

This message of strength, faith, energy, and solidarity is specially needed 
today in our present crisis. 

The Centenary year will witness the reverberation of his thoughts, which 
will be a perennial source of creative spiritual education for man, endowing 
him with a vision and the resolve to bring about unity, harmony, and fellow- 
ship between man and man and nation and nation. 

May the spirit of the great Swami, w-ho awakened India and united the 
East and the West, inspire us all to live and work to this end in the light 
of the life-giving motto : s Atmano mokmrlhom jagaddhitaya ca — For one’s 

own liberation and welfare of the w ? orJd’ ! 



Belur Math 
January 17, 1963 



Swami Madhavananda 

President 

Ramakrishna Math and Mission 




THE INAUGURAL SPEECH BY THE PRESIDENT OF INDIA 



[The Swami Vivekananda Birth Centenary celebrations were formally inaugurated 
by Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, President of India, at a public meeting held at the 
Deshapriya Park, Calcutta, on Sunday, the 20th January 1963. The meeting was attended 
by nearly 2 lakhs of people. The following is the full text of the speech delivered by 
Dr. Radhakrishnan on the occasion.] 

I am very delighted to be here this evening and inaugurate the birth 
centenary celebrations of Swami Vivekananda. This city of Calcutta has 
produced many men of genius in education, science, literature, and spiritual 
endeavour, and the greatest of them all is Swami Vivekananda. He embodied 
the spirit of this country. He was a symbol of her spiritual aspirations and 
fulfilment. It is that spirit which was expressed in the songs of our devotees, 
the philosophies of our seers, the prayers of our common people. He gave 
articulation and voice to that eternal spirit of India. 

Many of us are content to look upon the greatness which he had achieved. 
But it is more interesting to know the way by which he attained that greatness, 
the hard difficulties which he had to encounter and surmount, the exercises 
which he had to undertake, the way in which he transmuted his intractable 
nature to the purpose of the Divine. That, also, has some interest to the pilgrims, 
to the stragglers, to workers who wish to attain some kind of lesson in 
spiritual life. 

He was born here, educated in one of the institutions here, studied the 
works which were then popular in his time — of John Stuart Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, David Hume, was disturbed in his mind, tried to discover the way to 
Truth, went hither and thither, was tossed about till at last he met Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. The impact of his personality, the sincerity of 
his conviction, his passionate love of God made a remarkable change in the 
life and work of Swami Vivekananda. When he was disputing with philos- 
ophers and dialecticians, when he was attending many samdjas which professed 
to declare Truth, he went to him and asked. 'Have vou seen God V And the 
answer came : ‘Yes, I have seen Him even as I see you, only more clearly, 

more intensely.’ He was not arguing, he was not making guesses, he spoke 
from his personal experience and declared that he felt the reality of God in his 
own life, in the pulse of his being, and was face to face with Him almost all 
his life. That made a profound change in the life of Swami Vivekananda. It 
is the tradition of our country that religion does not consist in arguments and 
speculations. Na medhayd na hahtmd srutena — not by brain power or study 
of many texts, but we have to see the Supreme face to face. The Rg-Veda 
tells us : ‘Scida pasyanti surayah tad visnoh paramount pad am’ Posy anti, they 

see constantly the highest dwelling place of the Divine. So says the Upanisad : 
f V e dahamdtam pur us am mahdntam ddity avarnam tamasah parastdt* Don’t 
be deluded by the glamour of this world, bv the darkness of this world, beyond 

' K * ft' 

it is a diety. He is the Supreme. It is something which is to be felt, 
which is to be realized, which is to be experienced. That is the 
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lesson of India. India never counted on dogmas, doctrines etc. They were 
instruments, they were means for the purpose of realizing the highest kind of 
truth. It is true that the Divine is in each of us, but the splendour is imprisoned. 
There are so many opaque things shutting it out from expression, from mani- 
festation. It requires a good deal of spiritual meditation, austerity, if you 
wish to manifest the Divine which is in you. Therefore, it costs a great deal. 
Religion is not a thing which we can acquire by simply reading books. It is a 
thing which can be acquired by the wastage of your whole nature by going 
through enormous difficulties and transforming yourself. He passed through 
all that, and attained to the sensing of the mystery of this world. 

When once we recognize that the Reality is something to be felt, some- 
thing to be experienced, you do not attach so much importance to the ways 
by which you attain it. They become subordinate. They become instrumental. 
And in that great utterance of his in September 1893 in the Chicago Parliament 
of Religions, what he said was there is a God above all gods, there is a religion 
above all religions, there is something which supersedes all our religiosities, 
all our pieties, rituals, dogmas, doctrines, etc., and that is the religion on the 
basis of which the whole world, East and West, could be united. 

lie quoted that famous verse of the Bhagavad-Gbta in that audience : 
*Ye yathti mam prapadycmte tan tathaiva bhajdmyaham , Mama vartmanu- 
vartante manvsy&h part ha sarvasah * Even as men approach Me, so do I 
accept them. All men are trying to seek Me, to find Me, and therefore, I don’t 
make any differences between the pathways and the addresses and the 
approaches adopted by them. I know their seeking, their earnest endeavour, 
the way in which they are passing through turmoil to reach the Supreme. 
Therefore it matters little for me by which way they attain Me. It is that 
which he said. He declared it in the Parliament of Religions, the voice of eternal 
India, the voice of universal religion, the voice which says there is one God above 
all gods. ' Devmdm adideva ekah\ says the Rg-Veda. And the same scripture 
tells us that there are many ways in which that Reality is described by human be- 
ings. It is therefore essential for us to be tolerant, to be understanding. At a time 
when our country was lost in dogmatic controversies, when religious people 
were fighting one with another, became sectarian, became dogmatic, became 
exclusive, he emphasized that you are all fools, you do not know what the 
ultimate Truth is. You must get rid of all these prejudices and prepossessions 
and believe that the one universal God belongs to all religions, is found in 
all religions, and everyone is trying to seek the pathway to that eternal Supreme. 

As in the life of the Buddha, there was in the life of Swami Vivekananda 
a moment when he thought that he should lose himself in the delights of inner 
life, in the delights of contemplation and not get back into the world. But 
Ramakrishna told him : ‘Shame on you ! Why are you trying so much to 

seek your own personal salvation ?’ *Si uavi dtmani pasyan'ti, the Supreme is 
in every human being. All these are to be regarded as embodiments of the 
Supreme. We should realize that the name given to him, Narendra Nath, was 
not a mere accident. He was the .embodiment of nara, of the human beings. 
* Ndrayanam narasakham saranam prapadye * Narasakha is Narayana. He 
felt the pangs of all human beings, and he wanted that every human being 
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should live, should live a decent life. Most of us exist, but do not live. He 
wanted every one of us to acquire strength, beauty, power, dignity, and be a 
truly human being. We are not that. He looked at the misery of our country. 
He looked at the millions who died of poverty and hunger, and he said : I am 

the worshipper of Daridra Narayana, of the Na ray ana who is located in all 
the poor people of this world. So long as they are there, how can I 
content myself with my own salvation or with my own beatitude ? It is my 
duty to look after them all. The best way to reach God is by the service of man. 

He inculcated a religion of patriotism — not patriotism in the narrow 

’ % 

sense of the word, patriotism as the religion of humanity. His was a religion . 
which called upon us to look upon all human beings as kindred, as belonging 
to one family. That is the kind of religion which he taught us and which 
he adopted. He said ‘it is a man-making religion’. It is a humanistic religion. 
There is no divorce between contemplative life and social service. The two things 
are expressions of one and the same kind of phenomenon. If we have reached 
the Supreme and felt the reality of God in our own minds and thoughts, it 
would be our duty to come to the rescue of all people who are suffering in this 
world. A call to suffer was a thing which we should heed. Therefore he said : 

I suffer. I suffer anguish when I look at the misery of my country, when I look 
at the poor millions dying like flies for lack of food, sustenance etc. Even 
Bhagavan takes pity : 'Bhagavan anu krosam a nu bh avati — He feels a kind 

of pity, a kind of compassion, when He sees how the people, in whom the 
divine spark is located, are not able to develop that spark and make it into a 
splendour, make it into a flame. That is why we are here. We are here for 
the purpose of fulfilling ourselves, and that kind of fulfilment does not consist 
merely in the accumulation of wealth, or name and fame, or possessions etc. 
It consists in completing yourself, in your making yourself a symbol or an 
image of the Divine which dwells in you. It is that kind of humanistic, man- 
making religion which gave us courage in the days when we were all young. 
As a student in one of the classes, in Matriculation or so, the letters of Sri 
Vivekananda used to be circulated in manuscript form among us all. The kind 
of thrill which we enjoyed, the kind of mesmeric touch that those writings gave 
us, the kind of reliance in our own culture which was being criticized all around — 
it is that kind of transformation which his writings effected in the young men 
in the early years of this century. In Madras it was so. I have no doubt it 
would have been so in other parts of the country also. 

We are today at a critical period not merely in the history of our country 
but in the history of the world. There are many people who think we are on 
the edge of an abyss. There is distortion of values, there is lowering of 
standards, there is wide-spread escapism, a good deal of mass hy c teria, and 
people think of it and collapse in despair, frustration, hopelessness. These are the 
only things which are open to us. Such a kind of lack of faith in the spirit of man 
is a treason to the dignity of man. It is an insult to human nature. It is 
human nature that has brought about all the great changes that have taken 
place in this world. And if there is any- call which Vivekananda made to us, 
it is to rely on our own spiritual resources. Say that man has inexhaustible 
spiritual resources. His spirit is supreme, man is unique. There is nothing 
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inevitable in this world, and we can ward off the worst dangers and worst 
disabilities by which we are faced. Only we should not lose hope. He gave us 
fortitude in suffering, he gave us hope in distress, he gave us courage in despair. 
He told us : Don’t be led away by the appearances. Deep down there is a 

providential will, there is a purpose in this universe. You must try to co- 
operate with that purpose and try to achieve it. Renunciation, courage, service, 
discipline — these are the mottoes which we can learn from his life. There was 
a time when Sri Ramakrishna marked him out for leadership. The last words 
which he uttered to any of his disciples were to Swami Vivekananda : ‘Take 

care of these boys.’ Many were older than himself. But the advice was there — 
prophetic advice. He established the Ramakrishna Mission, which has centres 
in India and abroad. I know of the splendid work which that Mission is doing 
in the way of spiritual enlightenment and social service. We owe that Mission 
to his far-sighted vision, and we have it, and I have no doubt it will continue 
for many years to come to function for the spiritual succour and the physical 
sustenance of the large humanity which is now enmeshed in materialism — 
crude and trivial. 

It is essential, therefore, that we should remember what this great soul 
stood for, what he taught us. It is not merely a question of remembering it 
at a centenary celebration, but trying to understand what he wished us to do, 
assimilate it, incorporate it in our being, and make us worthy of the citizens 
of the country which produced Vivekananda. 



MESSAGE FROM THE PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA 

Prime Minister’s House 

New Delhi 
January 8, 1963 

On the occasion of the Centenary of Swami Vivekananda, I should like 
to pay my homage to this great son of India who was instrumental in putting 
a new life in our people. His writings are as fresh and as valuable today as 
when they were written. I am sure that they will continue to inspire not only 
the present, but coming generations. 



Jawaharlal Nehru 




SPIRITUAL DISCOURSES OF SWAM I VIJNAN AN AND A 



Allahabad Math, February 8 , 1920 (Contd.) 

The evening drati (vesper service) was 
over at the shrine, and the devotees came to 
Swami Vijnananandaji. Among other things, 
he said : ‘After the dissolution of the mortal 

frame, the soul takes a subtle form and more 
intensely reaps the harvest of previous deeds. 
If one can control his senses and transcend 
the bounds of time and space, one is in a 
position to summon the souls of dead persons, 
and get a response from them. They also 
respond as people respond to us when we 
call them. 5 

* * * 

‘It is the duty of everyone to donate a 
certain portion of income for the public good. 
For that is the law of nature. You will get 
back whatever you give. A change in your 
circumstances today may reduce you tomor- 
row to penury and make you dependent 
on others. You suffer as a result of your 
own past actions, and that is why you should 
devote a portion of your income for the 
good of others, instead of appropriating it 

entirely to yourself. 5 

* * # 

‘These ceremonial functions are not child’s 
play. All our actions have the ultimate aim 
of attaining spiritual enlightenment or God- 
realization. Whether you reach that goal 
through the path of selfless action or through 
spiritual austerities is of no consequence. 
But the goal of all action is to receive illu- 
mination. . . . Yesterday morning, I had a 
beautiful experience — the same as I had when 
I went to Sarnath. Something like a black- 
snake was creeping up very fast — it was the 
rising up of the KundalinI (coiled up energy) . 

It gave me a feeling of intense joy. 5 

* * * 

A certain devotee, in the depth of his de- 
spair, came to the Math to tell the Swami 
about his mental despondency. In words of 
encouragement, the Swami said to him : 



‘When the mind is overcome with evil 
thoughts, it becomes dejected and inactive 
like a mouse in the grip of a cat. But why 
should you suffer it to be like that P In 
situations like that, you should summon up 
within you the strength of a hero and shake 
off all evil thoughts. This is the only" way 
out. 5 

Allahabad Math , February 18, 1920 

Swami Vijnananandaji was very much 
tired today. He had gone to see Panrela 
Mahadeva, accompanied by his cook. He had 
come back with his heart full of joy. He 
was completely oblivious of the physical ex- 
haustion, and to the assembled devotees he 
was giving a spiritual discourse with great 
feeling : ‘Although yesterday I said in pass- 

ing that I would go and see Panrela Maha- 
deva, it is not as if I was very keen about 
it. As a matter of fact, I might not have 
gone, but for a strange vision that came to 
me at night. 5 He became somewhat absent- 
minded while saying this and after keeping 
quiet for a few seconds, said slowly : ‘From 

the bottom right up to the top of the brain, 
a bright dazzling light filled me up. It is 
impossible for words to describe it. A great 
joy pervaded my being. I could realize that 
it was the benediction of Lord Siva. God is 
all-powerful and so is the Mother. 5 

Then, after a brief silence, he proceeded : 
‘He is the source of everything. He is the 
king, and again, He makes Himself the sub- 
ject also. He is the sadhu as well as the 
thief. It is useless for people to brag about 
their actions. It is only through His will 
that things are happening. He is free to do 
whatever He likes and has not to depend on 
anyone else. We are alive and invoking His 
blessings, only because He wills it. We will 
die this very moment if He so decrees. 
When, therefore, our entire existence depends 
on Him, why should we form an attachment 
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for worldly things P Our duty is to make our- 
selves His slaves, to think and work for Him 
and meditate on Him. Whatever we do 
should be a dedication at the feet of the 
Mother. Her external manifestations are 
time, space, and causality. As the perfect 
embodiment of all wisdom. She points out 
where our duty lies ; and that is exactly what 
we have got to do. 

‘When the Divine Mother revealed Herself 
to the Master, he wanted to test the genuine- 
ness of the vision, by wishing that a big stone 
near him would jump three times if his ex- 
perience had been real. No sooner did the 
thought enter his mind than the strange 
thing happened ; and his confidence was 
established. 

‘There was another strange incident about 
the Master that we came to know of. In 
Bally, there is Nil (Blue) Mahadeva, where, 
on the sixth day of the moon (‘Nil Sasthi’, 
the day of the worship of the MahSdeva), 
the Master had gone with Hriday Ram. 
After performing the worship, he sat in front 
of the God &iva and looked intently at the 
flower on the head of the deity. After some- 
time, he said : “I say, Hriday, Siva’s head 

is moving and the flower is about to fall 
down. Look !” As soon n.s ,he said that, 
the flower fell from Siva’s head. Everything 
about the Master was so unusual ! It is only 
after this flower drops from the deity’s head 
that the ml ceremony takes place. For the 
‘Gajan’ festival, the sddhus spend about a 
month there in severe austerities for this 
thing to happen, particularly the chief among 
them. According to tradition, if the flower 
does not drop from Siva’s head on that day, 
the chief of the sddhus has to come forward 
and immolate himself in a blazing fire. 
Anyway, as soon as the flower dropped, there 
was an outburst of joy. I heard of this 
incident from a householder devotee at 
Aligarh whose name I cannot recall now. 
Corroboration of this story comes from Belur 
Math also. Rakhal Maharaj (Swami 
Brahmananda) used to send pujd (offerings) 



to Nflkantha Siva at Bally on nil day ; and 
after his bath, he used to fast and meditate 
on the God. Only at about 9 or 3 p.m., after 
the pujd had been offered and the person 
taking the offerings had returned, he would 
take that prasdda and sit down to his meal. 

‘By the grace of Panrela Mahadeva, I had 
no trouble on my journey to that place and 
back. I took the train as soon as I reached 
the station at 0.30 a.m. ; the return train was 
at 9 p.m. The place is at a distance of 
about three or four miles from Phaphamau 
station. On arrival at the station, my cook 
went for a bath in the Gaiigia, and I accom- 
panied him. Seeing so many people bathing 
there, I also took a dip — the first time in 
four years, since I had that attack of blood 
dysentery. After the bath, I started walk- 
ing along the sandy river bed with the 
midday sun blazing overhead. It was near 
about twelve o’clock. The road seemed un- 
ending. I thought : “O Master, why are 

you staying so far away here ?” But, then, 
I realized that the fault was mine, for, after 
all, Panrela Mahadeva had not asked me to 
go to Him. Anyway, I managed to reach 
there. All round the temple, there were 
heaps of earth and broken pieces of earthen 
pots. It is so, because the great rush pre- 
vents people from getting inside, and they 
throw from a distance the water which they 
bring in earthen pots. Four doors on four 
sides open into the temple, which is not less 
than fifteen feet square. Inside, it is all 
water and mud. I did my worship with 
water and flowers and after touching the 
head of the deity, walked round the temple 
three and a half times, after which I visited 
Hanumanji’s temple which is nearby. Then, 
I proceeded to Mother Barvati’s temple. 
Remembering that my zodiacal name is 
“Parvati Charan”, I thought, let me have 
the darsana of Parvati also. After darsana , 
I returned by another road. At a certain 
spot, a musical performance was in progress, 
and there were a few shops. There was a 
sweetmeat stall, and ‘ pedas ’ (a kind of sweet- 
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meat) , each half a seer in weight, were being 
sold at eight annas each. But they were full 
of dust, and so, I did not feei like taking 
them. Well, it saved money also ! With 
one pice, I bought a rdkhi (a red sacred 
thread tied on the wrist) . If the protection 
of Siva can be assured by spending only one 
pice, why forego it P So, I bought it.* 

Then the Swami narrated the story of the 
hunter to which the festival of &ivar*atri owes 
its origin. He said, also, that the significance 
of different religious festivals lies in the fact 
that, on those particular days, some great 
souls achieved spiritual illumination. To the 
extent that they achieve it, they manifest 
their power on these days. Another ex- 
planation is that, owing to the movements of 
the sun and earth, three power currents are 
created — physical, mental, and spiritual. 
The physical current creates the wind and 
the seasons ; the mental current produces 
day and night ; and the spiritual current is 
too subtle to be felt, although its action is 
none the less effective. The physical is sub- 
ject to the mental, which, again, is subject 
to the spiritual. Somehow or other, that 
hunter was influenced by the spiritual current 
and felt that the killing of animals was 
wrong. So, giving up hunting animals as 
a means of livelihood, he took refuge in truth 
and God. On that particular day of the 
moon, the spiritual current was very strong, 
and that is why people attribute a special 
importance to that day and remain awake 
so as to imbibe a little of spiritual strength. 
I don’t know how far this view is correct ; I 
only mention it, because it strikes me as a 

possible explanation.’ 

* * * 

‘One thing that the Master constantly said 
was : “May you receive illumination and 

possess bhakti (devotion) !” That is the 
only blessing he was heard to give ; his 
blessing was never in terms of acquisition of 
wealth or supernatural powers, which, to him, 
were worthless. He used to say that, when 
people came to him, he could see the inside 
2 



of their minds as one sees things through a 
glass case. Can you imagine how this was 
possible ? The centre of man’s thoughts is 
in the mind and the senses are all subject 
to the mind. Seeing, hearing, and knowing 
are all the works of the mind. It is a 
common observation that the purer the mind, 
the clearer the understanding. A man’s |ace 
is a fairly clear index of the state of his mind. 
The more unsullied the mind, the greater is 
its ability to apprehend the thought processes 
of other people. It is just like receiving 
radio waves. Any thought arising in a mind 
creates a vibration, and a mind which is a 
good receiver catches that vibration and un- 
derstands the thought current that gave rise 
to it. The only thing necessary is the purity 
of mind.’ 

In another connection, the Swami said : 
‘Hold fast to the way of truth and do harm 
to no one, and God’s blessings will be on you. 
You must have reverential faith in the words 
of great souls. Really great men declare 
from the junction of conscious and super- 
conscious stages that they are willing to be 
born a thousand times for the welfare of 
humanity. Once they transcend that stage, 
these ideas no longer exist.’ 

By the bye, the Swanu said that, shortly 
after his renouncing the world, somebody 
had asked him : ‘Have you attained ulti- 

mate knowledge, sir ?’ The reply was in the 
negative. The questioner then asked : ‘Then 
why have you renounced the world ?’ ‘Be- 
cause I have realized that its value is 
negligible and it leads to sure death. That 
is why I have given it up’ came the emphatic 
reply. 

A devotee asked : ‘Without having some- 

thing great and noble to hold on to, can a 
person give up what he has, even though 
he knows it to be of no value ?’ 

‘Yes, that’s possible on account of samskdras 
(inrfate tendencies) ; he gives up the world, 
because he feels happier that way’ replied 
the Swami. 

Then the devotee launched upon various 
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arguments on the subject, to which Maharajji 
quietly listened. Then he said : ‘Owing to 

ignorance, man tries to support his views 
with numerous intellectual arguments and 
the result is philosophizing. But he gets 
over all these, once he is blessed with true 
insight. The Master used to say : “The 

world is a bad place, and you should renounce 
it.” There were no arguments behind it, 
because he knew that no one can get over 
his unhappiness without leaving it. Once it 
is realized that a thing is bad, the best thing 
is to discard it ; there is no question of argu- 
ing about it.’ 

Allahabad Math , January 1 , 1925 

A number of devotees had come before 
evening. Swami Vijnananandaji was sitting 
quietly in the inner verandah, gazing intently 
at a coloured picture of Mahavlrj! (Hanu- 
man) . A devotee had brought some bananas 
and sugar. Maharaj was very pleased to see 
the sugar and said : ‘You have brought the 

sugar timely, indeed. I ran short of it and 
was thinking of telling you about it. You 
seem to have become a thought-reader.’ 
And saying this, he laughed heartily. He 
dedicated the bananas to Mah'avlrjl, and then 
took one himself as yrasdda and distributed 
the rest among the devotees present. Then 
he prayed to Mahavirjl : ‘O Lord, you are 

Ramacandra’s servant, you are his devotee. 
Bless the children of this land and make them 
happy.’ Tears glistened in his eyes and 
there was a lump in his throat when he 
said this, looking at Mahavlr’s picture. The 
devotees listened with amazement to this 
soulful prayer and every heart was flooded 
with a feeling of intense devotion. 

Allahabad Math, January 4, 1925 

Many devotees had come before evening 
to have the holy company of Swami Vijna- 
nanandaji. They found him joyous like a 
little boy. Mr. Bhattacharya came and made 
obeisance to him. The Swami laughingly 
said : ‘There is a very big question under 



discussion here. A little while ago, there had 
come a stone mason here, who greeted me by 
saying ‘Slta-Ram’. I told him that Slta-Ram 
was a petty thief. Astounded, he said : 
“No, no, Maharaj, Slta-Ram is God.” I 
asked him : “What do you mean by God ?” 

He thought I didn’t believe in God. So he 
said angrily that he didn’t know. Then I 
asked a few others, also, as to what they 
understood by the word ‘God*. Can you 
tell me, Mr. Bhattacharya, what your own 
ideas are about Him ?’ 

Mr. Bhattacharya : ‘God has six 

attributes.’ 

The Swami : ‘Why ? Can He not have 

seven P He has endless attributes.’ 

Mr. Bhattacharya kept silent. After some 
time, the Swami said laughingly : ‘My God 

is the flute-playing Sri Krsna of Goloka and 
Vrindaban. I don’t recognize anyone else as 
God.’ He imitated the gestures of Sri Krsna 
while he said this. Some devotees thereupon 
started paying '‘Mother Kalt is God’, ‘Sri 
Ramacandra is God’, ‘Siva is God’, and there 
was loud laughter. Maharaj, also, laughed 
heartily and said : ‘As is the devotee, so is 

his God.* Then, suddenly, becoming grave, 
he said : ‘God is Existence, Knowledge, and 

Bliss. Many are His names and endless are 
His manifestations. As the devotee looks 
upon Him, so does He manifest Him- 
self to him. To some, therefore, He 
reveals Himself as Kali, to some as Rama, 
to some as Krsna or Siva, and so on. It all 
depends on the devotee’s own mental consti- 
tution. At first, you feel the truth hazily, then 
comes realization. As long as you don’t get 
true insight, there is a chance of bigotry re- 
maining. Let me tell you the story of 
Ghantakarna who was a great devotee of 
Lord Siva, whose name he always chanted. 
He had bells tied to his ears so that if any- 
one uttered the name of some other deity, he 
would start ringing those bells so as to pre- 
vent his hearing it. Brahma came, Visnu 
came, but he kept his eyes closed and re- 
fused to look at them. Then the Lord came 
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as Hari-Hara (Visnu and Siva combined in 
one form). He opened one eye and looked 
at Kara (Siva) only. Then the Lord told 
him : “Look, he that is Hari (Visnu) is 

Hara, also. All are the same.” But Ghantla- 
karna remained obdurate. He said : “I 

don’t understand all that, Lord. You must 
reveal yourself to me only as Hara and 
never as Hari.” Do you remember what 
Hanuman said : “I know that Laksmipati 

and Sitapati are the same, but still the treas- 
ure of my heart is the lotus-eyed Rama- 
candra” ? Questions may, however, arise as 
to whether this is all fact or fiction. It is 
possible that there has been a good deal of 
exaggeration by the writers, but you can’t 
dismiss all of it as trash. God has so many 



manifestations according to the mood of the 
devotee.’ 

In another connection, Swami Vijna- 
nanandaji said : ‘The Master is like the 

Gahga, and all sorts of people will come to 
him. Let them come. With whatever ideas 
they take refuge in him, they will get his 
blessings. To you the Master is all in all ; 
others may not think so. You should^ not 
attempt to impose your ideas on them. You 
should be silent there, keeping your own 
ideas to yourself. Wjhat, after all, is the 
fault of the interpreters ? One will realize 
only to the extent of his knowledge and un- 
derstanding with which one has been endow- 
ed by God.’ 



‘REMEMBER ME AND FIGHT 5 



[Editorial] 



Speaking of the Himalayas, Swami Viveka- 
nanda said in his memorable Almora address : 
‘This is the land of dreams of our forefathers, 
in which was born Parvatl, the Mother of 
India. This is the holy land where every 
ardent soul in India wants to come at the end 
of his life, and to close the last chapter of its 
mortal career. On the tops of the mountains 
of this blessed land, in the depths of its 
caves, on the banks of its rushing torrents, 
have been thought out the most wonderful 
thoughts, a little bit of which has drawn so 
much admiration from foreigners, and which 
have been pronounced by the most competent 
judges to be incomparable. This is the land 
which, since my very childhood, I have been 
dreaming of passing my life in, ... and it is 
the hope of my life to end my days some- 
where in this father of the mountains where 
rsis lived, where philosophy was born.’ 

‘There are no mountain ranges anywhere 
in the world’, writes Sardar K. M. Panikkar, 



the renowned historian, ‘which have contrib- 
uted so much to shape the life of a country 
as the Himalayas have in respect of India. 
It is not only the political life of the people 
of Hindustan, but the religion, mythology, 
art, and literature of the Hindus that bear 
the imprint of this great mountain barrier. 
To the Hindus, the Himalayas have been a 
perpetual source of wonder and veneration. 
To the peoples of the South, a thousand and 
five hundred miles away, to the men of the 
sea-coast, to the dwellers of the desert land 
of Rajputana, no less than to the inhabitants 
of the Gangetic valley, the Himalayas have 
been the symbol of India. 

‘The majesty of the snow-clad peaks, visible 
from afar, the inaccessibility of even the lesser 
ranges, the mysteries of the gigantic glaciers, 
and magnificence of the great rivers that 
emerge from its gorges have combined to give 
to the Himalayas a majesty which no other 
mountain range anywhere can claim. The 
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Hindus have invested it with an element of 
the divine : it is devata — a fraction of divine 
majesty. It is the abode of gods to the 
Hindus, not the friendly Olympus of the 
Greeks, but the inaccessible seat of the great 
Siva. From one end to the other, it is studded 
with sacred places of pilgrimage — Amarnath, 
Jwalamukhi, Hardwar, Kedarnath, Badrinath, 
Pasupat, and the isolated peak of Kailas, 
the unapproachable seat of the great God 
Himself. FarvatT, the consort of Siva, the 
dew whose worship in different forms consti- 
tutes so much of popular Hinduism, is the 
daughter of the mountain god. One of the 
great peaks, Gouri Sikhar, identified in popu- 
lar mind with Everest, is held sacred as the 
place of her penance. 

< The holy Gariga takes its rise in the 
Himalayas and girdles it for over five hundred 
miles before it streams into the plains of 
Hindustan to fertilize and sanctify its soil. 
The Yamuna and the SarasvatT, the Brahma- 
putra and the Sindhu, and most of their trib- 
utaries, on which depends the life of India, 
have all their origin in the Himalayas. It 
will thus be seen that the central plateau 
created by the Himalayas is the source of 
life, as of civilization, of nearly a half of the 
human race. Well might &r! Krsna claim in 
the Gita : “Among mountains, I am the 

Himalayas .” 9 

Kalidasa, our national poet, refers to the 
Himalayas as devatdtma , of divine soul. It 
is nagadhiraja, the king of the mountains. 
The ranges of the Himalayas, which extend 
from the eastern ocean to the western, look 
like the measuring rod — manadamda — demar- 
cating the Indian sub-continent — of wjhieh 
they are the crown — from the lands farther 
north. The Himalayas are the eternal source 
of our spirit, the abode of our gods and god- 
desses, the ever-awakened sentinel of the 
North, looking benignly over the whole of 
our beloved motherland. The Himalayas are 
not just a part of our geography. They are 
the fountain-head of the perennial source of 
our immortal culture and religion. 



II 

As we are writing these lines, we see in 
front of us towards the North, at a distance, 
the long ranges of the mighty Himalayas 
spread out majestically against the back- 
ground of a clear blue horizon. The magnifi- 
cent lofty peaks, rising one over the other, 
are gloriously shining with fresh-fallen snow 
in the bright light of the morning sun that 
sheds its golden rays on them in un- 
stinted bounty. The deep vast valleys at the 
foot of the hills are covered in a veil of thick 
mist. Not a bird chirps, not a leaf moves, 
not a man or animal is seen anywhere on 
the scene. It is all sombre, grave, and serene. 
It seems as if the whole nature is in a state 
of hushed awe, paying a tribute of respect 
to these mighty mountains which have always 
been the symbol of divine magnificence to 
every devout Indian, specially the Hindu. 
As we look at these mountains, we are 
filled with a strange faith that lends strength 
and sustenance to every ardent soul. This 
faith is not an empty make-believe. It arises 
from the sincere conviction that there is a 
Heavenly Father who is as great, as firm, as 
sure as this Father of mountains, and who 
listens to our prayers when we approach Him 
with humility and reverence. The Himalayas 
remind us of something higher beyond 
themselves. 

But, as we are looking at these mighty 
mountains spreading vastly in front of us, we 
are also, perforce, painfully reminded that 
these sacred ranges of hallowed association 
with the spiritual and national consciousness 
of India are now being desecrated by a perfid- 
ious neighbour who has set his treacherous 
feet on these holy regions. The silence of 
the Himalayas has been disturbed ; innocent, 
poor, peace-loving people in thousands have 
been uprooted, their homes and hearths de- 
stroyed, their humble belongings looted and 
plundered. Vast number of lives has been 
lost, and an atmosphere of anxiety and un- 
certainty has been made to prevail not only 
over this land, but over the whole world. At 
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this critical moment, we Indians, who are 
the direct sufferers, naturally search our hearts 
to find out what fault of ours has brought 
this unexpected suffering and burden on our 
nation. Is it because we are peace-loving 
people ? Is it because we never exhibited 
and gloried in physical might of militarism P 
Is it because we were making developments 
which caused heart-burning to our neighbour, 
whose welfare and friendship we always sought 
with all the earnestness characteristic of us ? 
Or is it because we had become too compla- 
cent and forgetful about the needs of building 
up that strength which forewarns thoughtless 
military adventurers against casting their evil 
eyes on a gentle nation like ours ? We do 
not know. But one thing we know that we 
have to face the challenge that has been 
thrown at us, and that we shall do it as 
brave, honest, strong, faithful people should 
do. 

The one good thing of great importance 
that the present situation has brought in its 
wake is the patent fact that, behind seeming 
disunity and disintegration, which caused a 
headache to most of our leaders, was lying the 
fundamental and unshakable national unity, 
which needed this explosion to bring itself 
out on the surface. It has once again been 
proved that the great heritage of Ind , — the 
underlying unity in the midst of diversity — 
is yet intact and alive. This unity is already 
having its effect inside and outside the coun- 
try. The call of the hour has brought the 
whole nation to its duty, barring insignificant 
and negligible exceptions here and there 
among some blind persons who cannot see, 
or a few perverted men who will not see, the 
truth. The whole country stands as one 
united whole to face the challenge that con- 
fronts us today. All hearts are aflame with 
a sense of pious duty, all hands are vigorously 
at honest work, all efforts are fused together 
to join into a powerful national upsurge that 
lends strength to our cause and fills us with a 
faith which ensures success and victory. 



Ill 

What India is fighting for against a ruthless 
enemy is not merely the regaining of some lost 
parts of its land or driving the invaders be- 
yond the political boundaries of the country. 
What we are fighting for is much more than 
all this. We are fighting for an ideal higher 
than common things ; we are for a way of life 
which is precious and noble, we are fighting 
for a freedom, which is not only political, but 
of higher concept. We are fighting to save 
that India which, according to Swami Viveka- 
nanda, ‘has withstood the shocks of centuries, 
of hundreds of foreign invasions, of hundreds 
of upheavals of manners and customs’. This 
‘India stands firmer than any roek in the 
world, with its undying vigour, indestructible 
life. . . . From time immemorial, this India 
has been the mine of precious ideas to human 
society ; giving birth to high ideas herself, she 
has freely distributed them broadcast over 
the whole world. . . . Our sacred motherland 
is the land of religion and philosophy — the 
birth-place of spiritual giants — the land of re- 
nunciation, where — and where alone — from 
most anicent to the modern times, there has 
been the highest ideal of life open to man. 
This is the motherland of philosophy, of 
spirituality, and of ethics, of sweetness, 
gentleness, and love. . . . Like the gentle 
dew that falls unseen and unheard, and 
yet brings into blossom the fairest of 
roses, has been the contribution of this 
India to the thought of the world. . , . 
Ideas after ideas have marched out from her, 
but every word has been spoken with a 
blessing behind it and peace before it.’ To- 
day, also, India is playing an important part 
towards the maintenance of peace and good- 
will among men, to take only a more glorious 
role towards these ends in future. It is this 
India — great, noble, and gentle — that we are 
figbting to save from an unholy threat, and 
fortunately, we have a philosophy of life 
that can give us immense energy and strength 
at this critical hour. 
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IV 

With a hoary past of an eventful history, 
India has a rich cultural heritage which has 
come down to us through a varied course of 
situations and circumstances. While it is 
essentially spiritual, it has not overlooked the 
necessary steps leading to the attainment of 
spirituality. Of the four purusdrthas (aims 
of life), which a man must need attain for a 
complete fruition of human life, Dharma is 
the first in matter of importance. 

This word * dharma ’ has been rendered into 
English variously. The law, the norm, reli- 
gion, righteousness, virtue, and all other terms 
which have been used to render the meaning 
of ‘ dharma ’ fail to convey the full significance 
of the Sanskrit term. The Indian thinkers, 
with their wonderful capacity for finding unity 
in diversity, have coined this term which has 
a very wide application. Generally speak- 
ing, c dharma ’ denotes the standard of ex- 
cellence that a particular object should attain 
with reference to the quality that charac- 
terizes it. Moral values elevate man above 
brute creation ; the Dharma of man, therefore, 
is the measure of the standard of excellence 
attainable by him in the realm of moral 
values. Again, human Dharma, in its more 
specialized aspect, can be subdivided into 
many distinct norms, depending upon the dis- 
tinction of caste, creed, occupation, sex, etc., 
and also, situation , There is a Dharma for 
the Brnhmana, another for the Ksatriya, still 
another for the Vaisva, and yet another for 
the Sudra. There is a Dharma for the 
sahnydsin and another for the householder. 
There is a Dharma for the woman and a 
Dharma for the child. There is one Dharma 
for action, another for rest, one for war, 
another for peace. There is a Dharma which 
is eternal, sdsvata ; and there is a Dharma 
(apad-dharma) which needs adjustment in 
relation to necessity and situation. The 
Dharma Mstras have elaborated these and 
have framed codes for various groups and 
various occasions. It is the duty of man to 
find out what is his Dharma, as enjoined by 



the Sastras, in a particular situation, at a 
given circumstance, and try to perform them 
to attain excellence in it. As Swami Viveka- 
nanda said, each is great, in his own place. 
The Hindu religion is known as Sanatana 
Dharma, the eternal religion ; for, rising above 
mere doctrines and dogmas, it leads its vota- 
ries through various steps, to reach the 
Highest, by the righteous performance of 
their particular duties to the fullest measure. 

Dharma should sustain us at this hour of 
need, too. India is a nation wedded to the 
fundamental values of Spirit. Like individ- 
uals, as a nation, too, we hold dear the prin- 
ciples of non-violence, non-stealing, non- 
acquisition, non-covetousness, forbearance, 
compassion, forgiveness, and fellow-feeling, 
etc. We have never been expansionists, we 
have never coveted an inch of another’s 
territory. In our way of life, we give the 
highest place to Dharma. But this should 
not mean that the culture and practice of 
such qualities would make us milksops. Our 
adherence to Dharma should not make us 
acquiesce in evil in any shape or form; in- 
deed, to do so would be adharma. AH our 
Puranas and epics portray the pictures of 
righteous battles against evil and untruth, 
resulting in ultimate victory of right over the 
wrong — the triumph of Dharma over 
adharma. It is for the upholding of this 
Dharma, that the supreme Lord incarnates 
again and again. When he came as §rl Krsna, 
he delivered the grand message of the Gita, 
the counsel of perfection, which boldly ex- 
plains the nature of Dharma in all its aspects 
and demonstrates its permanent value in an 
ever-changing world. 

The message of the Gita is the message of 
manliness, the message of strength. Swami 
Vivckananda says : ‘If one reads this one 

sloka — “Yield not to unmanliness, 0 son of 
Prtha ! Ill doth it become thee. Cast off 
this faint-heartedness and arise, 0 seoreher of 
foes !” — one gets all the merits of reading the 
entire Gita ; for, in this one .sloka, lies im- 
bedded the whole message of the Gita? It 
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was this clarion call of Dharma which re- 
moved confused Arjuna’s doubt and hesitation 
and inspired him to fight the dharma-yuddha 
(righteous battle) that confronted him. We, 
too, today have to listen to the command of 
Lord Krsna, faced as we are w’ith a situa- 
tion — difficult, confusing, and calling for 
supreme sacrifice. The battle has to be 
fought at the front, in the fields, in the fac- 
tories, and in the houses ; as a matter of fact, 
in every Indian heart ; for what is needed is 
an all-out effort to win victory for all that we 
hold dear and precious. We shall win, for 
righteousness is on our side, and we have the 
courage to face the worst and the spirit to 



sacrifice the most for a victorious end. Hap- 
pily, we have the valuable moral and material 
support of all the right-thinking peoples of 
the world. Our strength is multiplied mani- 
fold. We shall have faith in our Dharma, 
faith in our culture, faith in the Lord, and 
do our duty. With resolute determination 
and steeled nerves, and observing the rules of 
the game, we shall fight against evil, fight 
against injustice, fight against unrighteous- 
ness — each at his own post to the best of his 
capacity. W ; e shall remember God and fight ; 
for the command today is : ‘ Mam-amt smarct 

yuddhya ca — Remember Me and fight.’ 




By Dr. Shashi Biiusan Das Gupta 



Sri Ramakriskna was a Brahmana priest in 
the Kali temple at Daksliineshwar, the deity 
Kali being well known here as BhavatarinT, 
the Mother-Goddess who liberates from the 
bondage of existence. A galaxy of sparkling- 
young men gathered round this Brahmana 
priest ; they were headed by Naren, the most 
conspicuous of them all. All these young 
men later became sannyasvns with a palpable 
leaning towards Vedanta, by which w 7 e mean 
here the school of non-dualistic thought. Some 
of them preached Vedanta in the Western 
countries by way of interpreting the true 
spirit of Hinduism, and the centres they 
established in the different parts of the world 
are organizations for the dissemination of the 
Vedantic ideas. Yet they all professed, or we 
should rather say, they confessed — for, we 
believe, they did it with all the sincerity of 
their heart — that they drew all their inspira- 
tion from the Master — that Brahmana priest 
of the Kali temple. The fact is apparently 
paradoxical — all these stalwarts of non-dual- 
istic Vedanta believing and preaching the 



complete identification of the individual soul 
with the supreme One, drawing their inspira- 
tion from the life and teachings of a Brah- 
mana priest, whose business it was to worship 
the deity in the temple with all the para- 
phernalia popular Hinduism enjoins. 

There is one way of trying to resolve the 
paradox by saying that these youngsters, 
with their tender age and easily impression- 
able minds, were, no doubt, deeply touched 
by the God-intoxicatedness of the Brahmana 
priest with all his simplicity and sincerity. 
But many of them had their intellectual 
training in positivism, scepticism, agnosticism, 
utilitarianism, etc. of Western thought, as 
well as in non-dualistic Vedanta, Sankhya- 
Yoga, and even in Buddhism of Indian 
thought. They became believers due to the 
charming contact and the irresistible influence 
of Sri Ramakrishna and they imbibed the 
spirit of disinterestedness, equanimity, and 
charity from the life and teachings of that 
saintly man ; blit, in practical life, they 
developed their belief in their own way with 
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the training they had in oriental and occi- 
dental philosophy. 

This, however, is not the fact in this case. 
There is no denial of the fact that these 
young disciples were not unlettered de- 
votees like the Master, but were trained in 
philosophy and scriptures both of the Orient 
and the Occident ; but their mind worked 
and developed in the line indicated by the 
Master. The fact will be amply demonstrat- 
ed by quoting one of the utterances of Swami 
Vjvekananda : ‘I am what I am, and what 

I am, is always due to him. Whatever in me 
or in my words is good and true and eternal 
came to me from his month, his heart, his 
soul. Sri Ramakrishua is the spring of this 
phase of the earth’s religious life, of its im- 
pulses and activities. If I can show the 
world one glimpse of my Master I shall not 
live in vain .’ 1 All the ideas and activities 
of the later Ramakrishua movement, pre- 
dominantly on the non-dualistic line, repre- 
sent no modification of the original inspira- 
tion in its process of evolution, rather in a 
zigzag way, or as a result of syncretism ; the 
evolution was very smooth and natural. 
There is really no paradox or contradiction 
involved in the matter at all. The how is 
the interesting question that can be answered 
only by an analysis and interpretation of the 
spiritual endeavours of the Master. 

In his spiritual endeavours, Sri Rama- 
krishna made various experiments just to 
demonstrate that whatever may be the atti- 
tude or method, the spiritual experience is 
essentially the same. But in our present dis- 
course, we shall not dilate on the various as- 
pects of the attitudes and methods adopted 
by him ; we shall deal particularly with one 
aspect of his sddhand (spiritual endeavour), 
the dominant aspect, the aspect of his ap- 
proach to the supreme Reality as the Cosmic 
Power, conceived as the Divine Mother, him- 
self being an unconditionally self-resigned. 

1 Reminiscences of thei Swami’s visit to London, 
recorded by Mr. Eric Hammond, quoted in the Life of 
Svximi Vivekananda, 1955, p. 416, 



child 'living and moving and having his being’ 
in Her. This is what we mean by the sakti- 
sddhand of Sri Ramakrishna. 

To understand the sakti-sddhand of Sri 
Ramakrishna, it is necessary, we think, to 
draw out an historical sketch of the sakti- 
sddhand in Bengal, at least from the 
eighteenth century ; for this will give us an 
idea of the background against which Sri 
Ramakrishna flourished historically. 

&akti-worship is a religious attitude peculiar 
to the Indians. In the history of world- 
religion, we find mention of various mother- 
goddesses — particularly in the territories 
round the Mediterranean sea ; and they are 
not always conceived as the embodiment of 
the Almighty Power of God— as the Almighty 
Power, conceived as the Cosmic Mother, 
coming close to the individual in infinite 
motherly love. Again, even among the States 
of India, Bengal is noted as a special centre 
of sakti-sddhand. The sakti-sddhand of 
Bengal had broadly two of its notable 
aspects during the medieval * period, we 
mean the period between the twelfth 
and the eighteenth centuries; these as- 
pects were the aspects of ceremonial worship 
of the various mother-goddesses on different 
auspicious dates throughout the whole year, 
and the other was the aspect of the Tan trie 
sddhand which was predominantly a Yogic 
sddhand involving sometimes secret sexo- 
yogic practices. These esoteric practices 
known as Tantricism was, and could by nature 
only be, limited to selected groups. Very 
popular and widespread were the ceremonial 
worships — particularly the worship of Durga 
r ^ l^c as the Magna Mater during the 
autumn of every year. These ceremonial 
periodic worships were with the masses, as 
they are still with the masses, more of the 
nature of feasts and festivals, than endeavours 
of deeply spiritual significance. It was the 
great devout yogin Ramapraslada of the 
eighteenth century who gave this Sakti- 
sddhand of Bengal a new orientation, not by 
any discursive method, but by means of his 
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practices and realizations, expressed through 
a large number of songs, which were some- 
times the outpourings of a heart filled to the 
brim with supreme bliss, or were, sometimes, 
the outcries of a heart bleeding white, 
struggling against all the odds of life, and 
yet trying to stick to the spiritual truth 
with fierce tenacity. 

Through his songs, which are surprisingly 
forceful in their directness and sincerity, 
Ramaprasada salvaged Saktaism from all 
sorts of esoteric aberrations and sectarian 
limitations and raised it to the level of a 
universal spiritual effort. Nothing was more 
unpleasant to him than outward show, pomp, 
and pageantry in the religious sphere, and 
he grew averse, also, to the ceremonial and 
the ritualistic side. Of wine, which is much 
too spoken of in both esoteric and exoteric 
Saktaism, Ramaprasada said in one of his 
songs : ‘Wine I do not take — drinks of 

immortal spiritual delight do I take with the 
muttering of the name of my Divine Mother 
Kali; my inner experiences make me intoxi- 
cated — I am called a drunkard by the 
drunken.’ The whole stress of RamaprasTida 
was on bhdva — sincerity of the emotional 
approach, firmly based on an unflickering 
faith in the Mother — a spiritual power in 
whom T, with ‘my’ universe, is comprehend- 
ed. This bhdva in man presupposes long 
periods of preparation — perfect purification 
of the body and the mind. This is all that 
is to be done on the part of man ; the rest 
is to be done by the grace of the Mother who 
acts spontaneously on a medium which is 
well prepared. The analogy of the magnet 
and a piece of iron has often been brought in. 
The action of attracting a piece of raw iron 
towards it pertains to the magnet, but deep 
layers of rust prevent the piece of iron from 
being drawn to the magnet. All that is re- 
quired of the piece of iron is to be purified, 
and the greater the purity, the greater will be 
the automatic attraction towards the magnet 
which, for man, is the Divine Mother. The 
purer the man, the stronger the attraction 

3 



from the Mother. The only duty left for the 
devotee is to cleanse the inner temple so that 
best preparations may be made for making 
the altar of the Mother therein. 

As a matter of fact, the aim of Rama- 
prasada was also ultimately Brahman-realiza- 
tion — of course, with some modification, of 
which we shall presently speak. Brahman 
was taken by these devotees to be the gVeat 
One, the supreme One, and Ramaprasada has 
repeatedly said ; ‘I have known the Goddess 
of the dark-blue colour (Syama) to be 
Brahman.’ It has again been said by him : 
‘When at the touch of the lustre of the truth, 
the lotus of my heart unfolds its petals, and 
the darkness in my mind is removed, I shall 
resign myself completely and lose myself 
completely in the Mother — the Saviour. All 
senses of difference and duality will be cast 
off and the grumblings of the mind will be 
stopped, and I shall accept hundred times 
the infallibility of the Vedas which say that 
the truth is non-dual, for, in reality, formless 
is my Mother, the Saviour. Proclaims 
Ramaprasada, my Mother resides in all the 
pots (forms) ; O thou, blind of eyes, realize 
the Mother as the luminous truth removing 
all darkness.’ 

Scriptures and discursive arguments were 
not for Ramaprasada, which were compared 
to the insincere smile of the hypocrites. 
Truth is to be always intuited within, and 
that intuition has always brought it home to 
Ramaprasada that ‘it is the Mother who re- 
sides in all the forms’. The TJpanisads ex- 
claim : ‘One is the truth that has assumed 

all these forms.’ Ramaprasada would, also, 
proclaim the same truth ; but then, there 
would be only tjhis difference that the in- 
definite indeterminate One of the TJpanisads 
would be replaced in his case by the Mother 
who can be definite more than the earthly 
Mother, in spite of being the indefinite and 
indeterminate Truth. There is some fine 
distinction made by Ramaprasada, which was 
emphasized, we shall presently see, by Rama- 
•krishna, also, between the Brahman and the 
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Mother ; the Mother is not exactly the 
Brahman, but the Brahmamayl, which means 
a transformation and a transfiguration of the 
Brahman in active relation to man in infinite 
love and grace. 

&akta devotees of Bengal, among whom 
Ramaprasada was the most prominent, had 
a philosophical perspective of viewing the 
relation of Siva and Sakti, which is mythically 
described as a conjugal tie, Sakti being the 
counterpart of Siva as his consort. There is 
a traditional way of viewing Sakti as the 
Power, belonging to some one ; and therefore, 
&akti is the Cosmic Power of God who is the 
possessor of Power. Power here derives its 
truth from the Powerful. But there is the 
other way of viewing the truth which was 
favoured by the Saktas of Bengal, though 
they were not openly opposed to the mythical 
descriptions, of which, also, they made ex- 
tensive use. According to this view, power 
is not something that belongs to the supreme 
being, but power itself is the supreme Truth, 
everything else has its meaning inasmuch as 
it possesses the ppwer. Siva is the best 
medium that realizes and reflects this supreme 
truth as the Power. In interpreting the 
mythical posture of Siva, lying prostrate as a 
corpse under the feet of the Mother-Goddess, 
poets like Ramaprasada and others would de- 
scribe Siva as the supreme Yogin ( paramo, - 
yogin ) who constantly and eternally realizes 
the truth of the Mother. 

Thus it is clear that the Mother is not to 
be viewed as the power of God, but the 
Mother is the God as power. God has two 
aspects ; in one aspect, He is the ultimate, 
immutable ground of all that comes into 
being or may come into being ; and in the 
other aspect, God is actively associated with 
the world of being, and, as a person, comes 
close to man to respond to the call of man ; 
this second aspect of God is the Mother 
aspect of God — God condescending to man in 
infinite love and grace. In this active aspect, 
God is not merely the Mother. He can 
assume any form to meet the temperamental 



differences among the devotees and can in- 
carnate Himself differently to fulfil diverse 
purposes. With Ramaprasada, therefore, the 
Mother stands for the same truth as God as 
Siva or Rama or Krspa, and the narrow limits 
of sectarianism are transcended in this way. 

As for the spiritual experience, Rama- 
prasada had a preference for the dualistic tend- 
ency. Ramaprasada would not argue whether 
dualism or non-dualism is the correct thing ; 
he would accept everything as possible with 
regard to the supreme Truth which can syn- 
thesize all contradictions within it ; but he 
would argue for his dualistic approach in terms 
of temperamental preference. The pet analogy 
with Rlamaprasada which was repeated also by 
Ramakrishna, was the analogy of ‘being the 
sugar and of tasting sugar’. If you be the 
sugar, you are altogether deprived of the 
possibility of tasting sugar. Merging oneself 
completely in the Absolute means being de- 
prived of the possibility of enjoying supreme 
bliss derived from the communion with the 
supreme Truth. Some distinction between 
the individual and the Absolute must, there- 
fore, be maintained, which may leave the 
possibility for enjoying eternal bliss. With 
some, this dualistic approach and the truth 
of some sort of a distinction is not a question 
of preference, it is philosophic ; with Rama- 
prasada and other devotees of his type, it is 
more psychological than philosophical. 

Historically speaking, Ramaprasada and 
a host of other devotees of the Mother who 
followed the footsteps of the great saint pre- 
pared the ground for the advent of Rama- 
krishna about a century after. In Sri Rama- 
krishna, we find the consummation of the 
spiritual efforts and realizations of his pre- 
decessors. Historically, it has to be noted 
that Ramakrishna had Ramaprasada and the 
other Sakta devotees as his predecessors ; and 
he again had Swami Vivekananda and his 
fellow monks as his successors, who mainly 
preached in India and abroad non-dualistic 
Vedanta as the kernel of Hinduism. He 
began by saying that there is really no con- 
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tradiction involved in this fact. The how 
of it has been indicated in presenting a brief 
exposition of the religious views and approach 
of Ramaprasada, the &akta devotee ; and we 
shall now dilate on the point with reference 
to the views and practical spiritual efforts of 
Ramakrishna. 

The main point to demonstrate is that 
there is essentially no difference in the mode 
of s&dhand known as the Sakta sa dhana and 
the Vedantie s&dhand . 

We have indicated before that Sri Rama- 
krishna’s life of spiritual efforts and realiza- 
tion was, indeed, an interesting chequered 
life. If we follow it historically, he got 
himself initiated into the Sakta cult first by 
Kenarama Bhattaoharya in his early life, 
and then, followed his life of priesthood in 
the Kali temple of Dakshineshwar for several 
years. According to the account given by 
Swami Saradananda, a period of ten years, 
roughly between the years 1856 and 1866, 
was the period of Ramakrishna’s intensive 
spiritual practices of various types. For the 
first four years, his spiritual efforts were 
concentrated in the worship of the Mother- 
Goddess in the temple, the next four years 
were years of intensive esoteric Tantric 
sadhand under BhairavT BrahmanI, an elderly 
lady versed in Tantric sadhand ; in the follow- 
ing years, he took seriously to various ex- 
periments ; he was advised into the Rama 
cult by a Ramait saint, known as the 
Jatadhari, and he followed the method for 
sometime ; then, for sometime, he guised 
himself as a love-intoxicated maiden for ap- 
proaching the eternal beloved Krsna, in the 
manner of the Vaisnavas ; again, he resorted 
to the strict discipline of the life of sannyasa 
(renunciation) under the guidance of the 
veteran non-dualist monk Totapuri, and 
during this period, he engaged himself ex- 
clusively in practices of nirvikal<pa-samadhi 
or the spiritual state of arrest without any 
mental residue ; again, he practised Islam in 
an orthodox manner for sometime, and again, 
Christianity for another period. All these 



accounts may sound queer indeed to a man 
of reason even in the religious field, for it 
may, at the first instance, be difficult to dis- 
cover any seriousness behind all these hotch- 
potch experiments in the spiritual march. 
But nothing of these was without the pro- 
foundest of solemnity to Ramakrishna, for he 
had a double mission behind all these : first, 
to be convinced himself that all views and 
methods in the religious field led to the 
same spiritual realization, and secondly, to 
demonstrate this fact to the world at large. 
Two things emerged out of these experiments 
of Ramakrishna : first, that, whatever may 
be the approach according to individual 
differences in taste and temperament and the 
differences in social heritage, the truth can- 
not blit be one and the same ; and secondly, 
spiritual truth is no monopoly of any sect 
or society ; it reveals itself in infinite lustre 
and supreme bliss to men of all ages and 
under all climates, provided the approach is 
sincere. 

The variety of methods adopted by Sri 
Ramakrishna was justified by him on another 
ground also; he would often say, ‘Why 
should I compel myself to the monotony of 
a single course P I must enjoy the variety 
of the realization*' — a variety that is con- 
sequent on the differences of psychological 
attitudes and the methods adopted. The 
path of non-dualism, he would sometimes 
say, is a path of dry disinterestedness and 
relentless austerity ; he was for enjoyment 
even in his spiritual life — he was not for self- 
annihilation or self-immersion. 

It has to be noted that enjoyment in 
spiritual life presupposes two things, the 
enjoyer and the enjoyed. Non-dualistic 
Vedanta is always categorical on the point 
that, in the ultimate Brahman-realization, 
there is neither the knower, nor the knowable, 
nor the possibility of any knowledge in the 
absence of the former two. The state of 
Brahman -realization is, therefore, a tran- 
scendental, indescribable state — a state of 
complete identification with the ultimate 
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Reality. But, in spiritual realization, Rama- 
krishna like Ramaprasada, was in favour of 
retaining some I-ness and Thy-ness. The 
philosophical dualists would say that there is 
no question on the part of the devotee of 
making any special effort for retaining the 
I-ness upto the last stage of realization ; for 
the I-ness remains there, because of the very 
distinct nature of the individual as a spiritual 
atom. Because of this eternal atomic self- 
exclusive nature of the individual and the 
eternal all-pervasive nature of the ultimate 
Reality, there cannot be any question of their 
comolete identification. But Ramakrishna 

X 

would not argue in that way ; he would not 
agree with the dualists in denying the possi- 
bility of this identification ; accepting the 
possibility of this identification, he would 
say, he just did not like always to be identi- 
fied and immersed thus. Ramakrishna ad- 
vocated rather a self-imposed distinction 
between the individual and the Absolute 
just to enjoy the communion between the two. 
He would, often, speak of two kinds of I-ness, 
the one created by mdya or the principle of 
cosmic illusion ; and the other created by a 
special attitude of the individual towards the 
self and God ; here, the self must stand in 
relation of a servant to God or as the child 
to the Divine Mother. In his homely way, 
Ramakrishna would describe the former I-ness 
as the unbaked or the untempered I-ness, 
whereas the latter was the baked or the tem- 
pered I-ness. It seems from the sayings of 
Ramakrishna, and also from the songs of his 
predecessors, that this state of duality was 
not really a state that denied the possibility 
of a state of non-duality or preceded it ; it 
was rather a state which accepted the truth 
of non-duality, and then, followed it, just to 
create an enjoyable variety in the flow of 
spiritual realization. We are reminded in this 
connection of a saying which runs as follows : 
‘Dualism is false and illusory, until and un- 
less one is firmly placed in non-dualism ; but 
the dualism that is created by the devotees 
for enjoying the divine sports is far sweeter 



than non-dualism.’ Ramakrishna was a de- 
votee of just this type ; the mother-child 
relation was so sweet to him only after the 
non-dual realization was a thing of common 
experience. But having been fully entitled 
to it, he would avoid it consciously — some- 
times, he would hate it, as it would deprive 
him of the opportunity of enjoying the most 
intense communion with God in the sweetest 
relation of a son to his mother. 

Should we then say that this Mother is not 
an objectively real entity, it is just an appari- 
tion conjured up by determined psychological 
conditions of the particular devotee ? Nothing 
could be farther from the life-long beliefs of 
Ramakrishna. Swami Vivekananda, with 
his mind steeped in the agnosticism and 
scepticism of the nineteenth century Bengal, 
would often thus challenge the Master in the 
days of his (Vivekananda’s) earlier acquaint- 
ance with the Master ; the Master would be 
deeply pained at heart at this disbelief on 
the part of the disciple ; and he rejoiced 
boyishly on the day he could win over the 
sceptic young man to believe that the Mother 
is as much objectively true as the non-dual 
formless Absolute is. God is as much true 
in His transcendental loneliness — in His un- 
differentiated oneness — as He is in all the 
forms He is capable of assuming as the 
Father or the Mother or the Eternal Beloved 
in active and intimate relation with the 
individual man — a God who not only com- 
prehends me and my world, but who comes 
closest to me in a personal relationship. 
There is no contradiction or exclusiveness 
between these two aspects of the nature of 
the ultimate Reality ; they cohere easily in 
the very integral nature or the wholeness of 
the truth. 

Speaking generally, Ramakrishna would say 
that the path of non-dualism is a difficult 
path, to be pursued only by spiritual as- 
pirants of very high calibre. It is extremely 
difficult to hold oneself fast in the non-dual 
realization for a k>ng time, unless one is 
exceptionally strong in body and mind and 
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with a perfect training. The easier course 
for ordinary people, he thought, is to con- 
centrate on some form of God as the Father 
or the Mother or the Beloved, according to 
his personal choice ; but when the concentra- 
tion becomes complete, the form impercep- 
tibly melts away, leaving behind the realiza- 
tion of the one all-pervasive blissful Truth. 
To put the whole thing in terms of Yoga- 
physiology, Ramakrishna would say that, of 
all the plexuses of the body, the highest plexus 
(or the lotus of a thousand petals) , situated 
at the top of the head, is the centre for 
realizing the truth as the non-dual Brahman ; 
it is the region of knowledge. The next three 
plexuses situated in the region between the 
eye-brows, in the neck, and in the region of 
the heart, respectively, are the centres for 
realizing devotional delights of various grades. 
The lower three plexuses are centres for 
realization of worldly pleasures. It is very 
difficult to keep oneself always firmly placed 
in the highest plexus ; Ramakrishna advised 
many of his devotees to concentrate on the 
three plexuses just below. As for himself, he 
preferred to dwell on these three plexuses to 
maintain and enjoy his relation of love and 
affection with the Mother. 

The ultimate Truth, according to the 
Hindus, is Sat-Cit-Ananda : It is Sat — It 

exists ; It is Cit — It is the conscious principle ; 
It is Ananda — It is the supreme bliss. The 
realization of Sat-Cit-Ananda in the whole of 
one’s being is the ultimate aim. God with a 
form has nicely been explained by all the 
dualistic schools of Hinduism as the Sat-Cit- 
Ananda-ghana, i.e. the solidification of the 
Sat-Cit-Ananda just in response to the call of 
the individual soul. This solidification takes 
place through the unthinkable powers of God 
moved in infinite love which acts as grace 
with reference to the individual aspirant. 
The general attitude of Sri Ramakrishna, 
therefore, was that there was nothing very 
serious about the fuss over dualism and non- 
dualism. Naren, the buoyant young man, 
throbbing with all the future possibilities as 



the would-be Swami Vivekananda, preferred 
the non-dualistic attitude, even after he was 
won over to accept the truth of the Mother 
also; and of this, Ramakrishna would often 
say to his companions : ‘Naren has his house 
built on a very high altitude, he dwells in 
non-dualism ; that is possible specially for 
him.’ 

But, personally, Ramakrishna preferred 
dwelling in dualism — not because of the fact 
that he was a man of any inferior calibre, 
but because he was a paramahamsa, which 
means the great swan — a swan that swims 
and dallies in the stream of infinite bliss, 
without being lost in it. Ramakrishna, as a 
paramahamsa, would often say : ‘Don’t keep 

me senseless with Brahman-knowledge or 
Brahman-realization, O my Mother; always 
keep me alive in the variety of love and 
bliss.’ Ramakrishna had his transcendent 
experience of oneness of the Truth, often, 
in the very temple of the Mother Kali. In 
speaking of his experience one day in the 
temple of the Mother, the saint exclaimed : 
‘The Mother Herself showed me that every- 
thing within the temple was a transformation 
of the Mother Herself ; She showed me that 
everything was a transfiguration of the con- 
scious principle — the image of the Mother, the 
altar, all the paraphernalia of worship, all 
the wooden things, and things of marble — 
everything was the transfiguration of the 
conscious principle — nothing was material.’ 
But his were not the efforts to attain the 
Formless through the form, but to come down 
to the form from the Formless, just to have 
his sportive enjoyments, like the great swan 
in the lake of infinite bliss. 

The aforesaid predilection of Sri Rama- 
krishna speaks of a characteristic quality of 
the religious mind of a section of the Indian 
saints. The general approach of Yoga and 
Vedanta is to make the mind purged, ulti- 
mately, of all the states and processes, and 
in the absence of any sort of psychological 
activity, there cannot be any question of the 
knower and the knowable, and any relation 
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between the two. But a paramahamsa is not 
for the total arrest of the entire psychological 
process ; he is rather for the mutation of the 
entire substance and the process. Some 
working of the absolutely purified and tran- 
quillized mind they prefer, but they cannot 
but have God as the object. We have already 
spoken of the retention of the I-ness and Thy- 
ness even in the final state ; a faint trace 
of this I-ness and Thy-ness keeps the puri- 
fied psychosis working, which helps the de- 
votee share the divine communion as a 

partner with the consciousness of active 
participation. 

In the narratives and anecdotes that are 
available on the life and sayings of Sri Rama- 
krishna, we sometimes find him realizing the 
Truth with the strictly non-dualistic attitude 
and training. We, again, often find him 
falling into trance with a song on Mother 
Kail or a song describing the supra-natural 
love-dalliances of Radha and Krsna — and 
again, we find him enjoying the spiritual ex- 
periences of Sri Caitanya, on hearing songs 
describing his maddening love towards the 
Lord. What exactly is the difference in the 
spiritual experience in each of these cases ? 



To us, who are attempting an academic 
analysis and judgement in the field of spiritual 
experiences, it seems that the spiritual ex- 
perience of man, at bottom, is substantially 
the same — the experience of infinite light and 
supreme bliss, either as emerging from the 
self or as pouring from above from the original 
source of all light and bliss. By his dualistic 
approach, a paramahamsa has his purified 
psychosis conditioned in a particular way ; 
because of the psychological conditioning, 
the experience becomes slightly tinged, as it 
were, which gives rise to a congenial variety 
in the experience that these great saints 
appreciate very much. The analogy of 
aesthetic delight may be of some help in 
understanding the situation. The Indian 
critics have all accepted the truth that 
aesthetic delight is, at bottom, one and the 
same in all the cases ; yet they spoke of its 
kinds as the erotic delight, the heroic delight, 
the delight of sadness as well of laughter, etc. 
The immediate pauses and conditions that 
were responsible for the generation in the 
mind of the aesthetic delight accounted for 
the subtle shades in the experiences of the 
delight which, in reality, is one and un- 
differentiated. 



SANKARA’S CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD 

IN PRAPANCASARA-TANTRA 



By Dr. P. 

It is often said by many a critic that, in the 
idealism of Sankara, the world in which we 
have our being is not real. This charge 
makes out that Sankara’s approach to the 

problem of the external world is mainly nega- 

♦ 

tive. Attempts, however, have been made, 
chiefly by D!r. S. Radhakrishnan and Pro- 
fessor P. T. Raju, to show that this view is 
not completely true. A careful reading "of 
the Master’s voluminous commentary on the 



S. Sastri 

V edanta-Sutra, if brought into relation with 
his Tantric works, confirms the positive 
character attributed by these thinkers to the 
universe of persons and things. This conten- 
tion acquires greater validity and strength 
from what Sankara himself has said in his 
Prapahcasdra-T antra, which was commented 
upon by his own disciple, Padmapada. 

1. In his exposition of the V edanta-Sutra, 
Sankara clearly postulates two levels of 
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reality from the standpoint of the individual. 
First, there is a reality which is conditioned 
by names, forms, change, and difference. 
This is the reality with which we are normally 
conversant in our empirical life. This is not 
an unreal reality. Secondly, there is a reality 
which is unconditioned or absolute. 1 The 
former reality is represented by the world of 
finite beings and things including the God of 
religion ; and the latter is the Absolute or 
Brahman. 

The Absolute may be viewed as Being. 
This characteristic, says Sankara, is the 
principle immanent in space and other em- 
pirical objects. 2 More explicitly, we are told 
that the contents of the world are the features 
or characteristics of Spirit. 3 The entire 
world has its being, precisely because it 
partakes of this character of the Absolute ; 
and this position has been accepted by 
Sankara in unmistakable terms. 4 It is in this 
light that we read that the reality of the 
world is Brahman itself. 5 

Brahman is the cause of the world, and the 
two are non-cliff erent. 6 However, it is said 
that the effect alone participates in the nature 
of the cause, and not the cause in that of the 
effect. 7 The effect is the manifested world, 
beginning with dkdsa or space ; and the cause 
is the highest Brahman. "With this cause, in 
the sense of the highest Reality, the effect is 
identical, having no existence beyond it. 8 

2. This view appears in a more pronounced 
form in the Prapancasmra-T antra. Reality 
is designated Sakti as in the other Tan trie 
texts. This Reality comes to appear as 
Prakrti or Pradhana, the matrix of the 
world ; 9 and at times, the word may a, also, is 

1 Braihm.a-Suira &&nkara-bhd$ya (with the commen- 
taries Bhamati, Kalpataru, and Parimala), 1938, 
Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay (hereinafter abbreviated 
as V.S.B.) , p. 176. 

2 Ibid., pp. 441, 443. 

3 T ait liny a Upunisad, 11,1. 

4 V.S.B,, p. 444. 

■’ Ibid., pp. 272, 273. 

f! Ibid., p. 471. 

~ Ibid., p. 446. 

8 Ibid., p. 454. 

Prapauca s-fira-T (in Ira, edited by Arthur Avalon in 



applied to it. Reality, we are told, is the 
Prakrti in the form of the elemental world ; 
it is the life of all that lives. As a concrete 
entity, Sakti (Mother Energy) is the ruler or 
God of the universe, though her supreme 
form is Maya. She is the form of the whole 
universe, since she pervades all ; and yet, she 
is formless. As the immanent principle, she 
is all and is in the form of all ; she is the 
energy in all things and is, as such, the same 
as the Spirit. 'These passages provide an 
illuminating commentary on Sankara’s con- 
ception of the world. The world is not a 
non-entity. It has a certain reality which 
can be neither doubted nor denied. 

3. Maya, Prakrti, and Sakti are synony- 
mous terms, not only in this Tantra, but 
even in .Sankara’s commentary on the 
Brahmaputra .‘ 0 It is an indeterminate 
entity, says Sankara, which makes creation 
and even activity possible. 11 Such an entity 
is called space in the Brhadaranyaka , 12 im- 
mutable in the Mundaka , 13 and Maya in the 
Spetdsvatara 14 Upanisads. 

The principle of Maya is responsible for 
the emergence of names and forms, though it 
can be described as neither real nor non-real ; 
and it is the cause of all phenomenal exist- 
ence. 15 It is grounded in God and is de- 
signated indeterminate. 10 Consequently, the 

* 

Prayancaswra speaks of Visnu as Mayatman, 
having the nature or self of Maya, Siva who 
has Sakti is May in, the possessor of Maya. 
Siva reveals himself as determinate and also 
as indeterminate. 

This Maya is indeterminate, only because 



the series entitled Xantrika texts. Volume XIX. (Pub- 
lished for the Agamanusandhana Samiti by the Sanskrit 
Press Depository, 27-1 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta) 1935, 
1.26. The rest of this article is entirely based on this 
Tan trie work ; wherever other works are indicated, rele- 
vant footnotes have been provided. 

10 V.S.B., p. 462. 

11 Ibid., p. 377. 

3 2 Brhadaranyaka Upanimd, DJ.8 . 11 . 

1 3 Mundaka Upanisad, If . 1 .2. 

34 Svetdsvatara Upanisad, IV. 10. See also V.S.B., 
p. 378. 

J; ' V.S.B., p. 462. 

3K Ibid., p. 378. 
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it is impossible to say whether it is real or 
non-real. 17 It is not absolutely real like 
Brahman ; nor is it unreal like the water in 
a mirage. It has a certain degree of reality ; 
and if it does not exist, all our empirical life 
would be a manifest impossibility. 18 The 
plurality that we |have in the world is a 
creation of this principle which brings forth 
names and forms ; and yet it is, says Sankara, 
both evolved and non-evolved. 19 Still we 
cannot define it either as existing or non- 
existing. 30 As both evolved and non-evolved, 
it is both real and unreal ; and this unique 
synthesis of the real and non-real is at the 
very basis of all finite experience. 21 

4. While commenting on the opening verse 
of the Prapancascira, Padmapiada observes that 
the world is a mysterious (apurva) evolution 
of Reality. The evolutes then necessarily 
claim some reality. Of these, the primeval 
matrix, the individual soul, and time, says 
Sahkara, have a reality which is ontologicall.v 
prior to the reality of other empirical data. 

The Prapancasdra first speaks of five pure 
real entities, of which the first four represent 
forms of Absolute Consciousness. The fifth 
is pure knowledge, followed by Maya. This 
Maya carries claim to reality, and it seeks 
not only to conceal the real but to distort it. 
The distortions, in effect, constitute the 
emergence of the world of plurality. Thus 
emerge a series of real entities characterized 
by the three gunas or basic elements. 

5. Before we proceed to consider the 
emergence of real entities, it is necessary to 
note that this Tantra is devoted to a detailed 
examination of the universe ( prapanca ) in 
the five-fold aspect. These five are the gross, 
subtle, causal, generic, and self-conscious 
aspects of Reality. The supreme trans- 
formation of Reality gives rise to the in- 
determinate sound which is Prakrti ; and from 
this originates the principle of intellection. 

17 Ibid., p. 380. 

18 Ibid., p. 709. 

10 Ibid., p. 477, line 1. 

20 Ibid., p. 477, line 2. 

21 Ibid., p. 16. 



The latter brings forth the ego. From the 
ego are born the five subtle or imperceptible 
principles which give rise to the five gross 
elements. From the ego there also emerge 
the five organs of action, the five organs of 
knowledge, and the mind. All these elements 
go to make up the material world. 

The great Prakrti,, distinguished by the 
three gunas (qualities, attributes) , pervades 
and possesses the qualities of the five ele- 
ments. This Prakrti is in the ten organs of 
action and knowledge. When Prakrti is 
awakened into activity by the Absolute 
Reality, then she is the doubting and in- 
quiring mind ; and in the act of determining 
certainty, she comes to appear as the in- 
tellect. When she knows herself as the 
knower, she is the ego. Thus it is Prakrti or 
Mayia that appears as the principle of in- 
tellection and also as the ego, and she is 
also the support of all. Since this Prakrti 
becomes creative only because of the Ab- 
solute Reality, it is said that the Ultimate 
Reality is the ground of all the products 
of Prakrti, and that the entire universe 
partakes of the nature of the Absolute. 

6. In a different context, the Prapanca - 
.wa observes that Brahman is beatitude, 
truth, knowledge, and consciousness, and 
that, therefore, it is hhuh, bhuvah, and 
svah. Bhuh is mere existence ; bhuvah repre- 
sents all the elements comprising the universe 
and their cause ; and svah is the guide and 
the self of all this. The Absolute Reality 
and the world are, therefore, one and the 
same. They appear to be different when 
our point of view is altered. It is, therefore, 
not strange that the Advaitic tradition 
speaks of six beginningless entities, of 
which one is the phenomenal existence. 22 
Just as the Ultimate Reality is beginningless, 
so is the world. It is by introducing the 
principle of time that we designate Reality as 
beginningless or as changing. But time 
itself, as the Tantra points out, is born with 
the activity of Prakrti. 

22 Ibid., pp. 333. 484. 
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The Absolute, in itself, is indeterminate, 
because it is originally not manifested as the 
pluralistic universe ; and yet it is an all- 
pervasive Reality which wields Maya. In so 
far as this Maya is translated into activity, 
there arises a distorted or oblique appearance 
of Reality. As Padmapada explains it, this 
* 7rmrtydbhdsa > (appearance of forms) is an 
appearance which is coextensive with Reality. 
There can be no appearance outside Reality ; 
and whatever appears is not only an appear- 
ance of Reality, but a real appearance. It is 
a product of the immutable. 

The immutable, we are told, is eternal and 
is immanent in the entire universe. One of 
the first manifestations of this principle is 
Prakrti, which is subtler than the subtlest, 
which is greater than the greatest, and which 
pervades all persons and things. At the same 
time, the Prapancasdra observes that Prakrti 
and the world-appearance always pervade 
even the Creator and the Absolute. There 
is nothing left untouched by Prakrti or Maya. 
And, as the ultimate Reality, too, comes 
under the grasp of this principle, the world- 
appearance is not an unreal fiction, but a 
hard reality. 

Sankara goes a step further and tells us 
that this Mfiy4 knows herself ; she is self- 
conscious, and none other can know her. It 
is only the Absolute that may be said to 
know her and this is only when the Absolute 
comes to have the nature of kdla. If kdla 
(time) retains here its usual meaning of 
time, this would mean*, that Prakrti or Maya 
is comprehended in the time series, and that, 
therefore, time is real. But Padmapada 
seems to take kdla to mean a kind of knowl- 
edge or transcendental consciousness. How- 
ever, we find in this Tantra that kdla or 
time continues to exist in a subtle form even 
during the state of involution of the world. 
This, obviously, points to the fact that 
Prakrti or Maya is a real entity ; and this 
real is more or less characterized by space 
and time. Prakrti as space (dkasa) becomes 
active in order to create, and thus arises the 
4 



interaction of space and time. Out of this 
space is born air, these two give rise to fire, 
these three bring forth water, and these four 
finally bring forth earth ; and then are born 
the animate and the inanimate. After giving 
an account of this creation, Sankara observes 
that the world is apprehended by us, only 
because there was such a fact as creation ; 
and only when we are able to apprehend the 
universe, can we have apprehension of the 
prapahca (world) in its five-fold aspect. 
Here the term prapahca obviously stands for 
the system of reality as a whole. Thus, 
according to the Prapancasdra, the entire 
universe is a real system, exhibiting coherence 
at every step ; and it is permeated by Prakrti, 
which is only the Sakti or Maya of the 
Absolute Reality. And this Absolute is not 
excluded by the system, because it is not any 
other than Sakti. As Sankara puts it, 
Siva and Sakti are one and the same. 23 

7. Viewed in this light, we find some of 
the ideas expressed in Sankara’s sutra-bhdsya 
more intelligible and illuminating. The ex- 
perience of our waking life, he admits, are 
not unreal, since they are not sublated in any 
other state of empiricality. When I appre- 
hend a post as a post in my waking moments, 
this cognition is not contradicted in any 
manner throughout my empirical life. 24 
Even when the individual soul is liberated, 
the world of plurality is never annihilated. 
Instead, the prevailing wrong outlook gets 
corrected. Otherwise, we will have to admit 
that the moment an individual is liberated, 
the whole world ceases to exist ; and this is 
impossible of achievement. And if there was 
a liberated soul in the past, Sankara observes, 
there cannot be a world now ; and this is 
contrary to our experience. 25 

The world in which we live is a fact of our 
experience. A liberated soul may come to 
negate its reality for himself. Even then, we 
have to admit that prior to the emergence 

23 Saundaryala'hari , verse 35 ; also verses 32 and 23. 

2*V.S.B., p. 555. 

23 Ibid., p. 713. 
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of this negation, the world did exist for him , 
the world did have a reality for him. After 
all, to negate something, we must have that 
something as a fact or as an event prior to 
that negation. 20 And what a liberated soul 
can negate is that which cannot have ultimate 
existence, but which lays a claim to such an 
independent existence. 27 The phenomenal 
world is not real if, and only if, as Sankara 
observes, we view it as totally other than the 
Absolute. 28 In itself, as claiming an inde- 
pendent existence, it is a non-fact; and it is 
meaningless and illogical to predicate reality 
or non-reality to what is not a fact. 29 

In illusion, the pillar continues to appear 
as a man, as long as it is not properly cog- 
nized to be a pillar. Likewise, says Sankara, 
the world will remain true for the individual 
as long as he is under the spell of Maya. 80 
More explicitly does he state that all our 
empirical activities and cognitions are real 
and valid till we have a realization of our 
identity with the Absolute. 31 It is only when 
we have the Absolute experience that these 
cognitions cease to be ultimately true. In 
other words, the liberation that results from 
knowledge is the liberation of the individual 
from his erroneous cognitions and experiences. 
The purpose of the Prapahcasdra-T antra is to 
provide a method whereby such a liberation 
can be secured. 

8. According to Sankara’s idealism, not 
only the world but also the Absolute is anir- 
vacya or inexplicable.. The Prapancaswra 
observes that this inexplicability is due to the 
fact that it is not an object for a subject. It 



20 Ibid., p. 445. 

27 Ibid., p. 456. 

28 Ibid., p. 535. 

29 Ibid., p. 303. 

30 /6m*., pp. 458, 155. 
31 Ibid., p. 462. 



is self-consciousness which is the ultimate 
Reality, and it is, as such, not a knowable 
or explicable object. So is the world self- 
consciousness when it is considered as the 
system of Reality. Hence it is that the 
world conceived as Prakrti, Maya, or Sakti 
is spoken as Atman, as the unity of the three 
gunas , as the synthesis of three lokas 
(worlds). This Sakti is said to pervade all 
space even during the involution of the world. 
Whether time is operating or not, Reality is 
thus said to exist as a coherent system of self- 
consciousness. It is in this light that Reality, 
conceived as Sakti, is described as ‘prapanca- 
svarupa\ the form, plan, or organization of 
the prapanea (world) . In her gross form, 
&akti appears as the transcendental principle, 
as the God of religious consciousness ; and her 
supreme form is Maya, a power through which 
the Absolute as unmanifest crests the universe 
and makes itself appear to be other than 
what it really is. The Absolute appears as 
the world ; and this appearance is as much 
real as any other form of the Absolute. The 
Sakta (follower of Tantra) visualizes three 
forms of Reality. The supreme form is be- 
yond any knowledge, and it is felt only in the 
integral experience ; the second is the subtle 
form called the deity worshipped and medi- 
tated upon ; and the last is the gross form 
known as the visible universe. In the last 
form, we have Reality or consciousness im- 
manent. As a result, Reality cannot be pure 
thought alone. It includes the non-thought, 
the non-consciousness. Sankara, therefore, 
addresses Reality not only as bodharupa , but 
also as abodharupa : Reality is knowledge 

and non-knowledge as well. As non-knowl- 
edge, it is Maya or Avidya which brings about 
phenomenal existence ; and as knowledge, it 
liberates the individual. Maya then, is not 
an illusion, but an essential aspect of Reality. 




THE ETHICO-SOCIAL OUTLOOK IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

THOMAS HILL GREEN 

By Srimati Padma Sanyal 



Thomas Hill Green (1836-1882) occupies a 
very important position among the British 
idealistic thinkers. The history of philosophy 
is the chief witness of the tremendous contri- 
bution that he makes towards the develop- 
ment of English philosophy, and through it, 
to the philosophical developments of other 
countries, too, by breaking, for the first time, 
the wall of narrow conservatism round the 
field of English philosophy, and thereby, 
allowing German idealism to commence its 
mission on the ‘Anglo-Saxon soil’. It is 
really a great service on his part towards 
English idealism, because it was hitherto 
totally inaccessible to all sorts of outside in- 
fluences ; and without these, specially without 
the influence of German idealism, it might 
not have flourished with full blossoms. 
Hence it is held that but for the service of 
this thinker, British idealism would have 
taken a different course. 

Now, if anybody studies Green’s philos- 
ophy closely and sincerely, he cannot, in any 
way, deny the fact that he is a true devotee 
of spiritualism, and this spiritual fervour is 
ingrained in each and every aspect of his 
thought. His metaphysics is spiritual through 
and through and his religion, his ethics, his 
politics — ail are based on this spiritualism or 
rather on his transcendentalism. Hence it is 
true that, without a brief reference to his 
transcendental metaphysics, no discussion of 
Greens philosophy is complete. 

II 

For deriving his great inspiration for this 
type of philosophy, Green went to the idealis- 
tic philosophy of Kant and Hegel and to the 
thought of Aristotle and did not hesitate to 
go to Christian ethics. His spiritualism has 
its root mainly in the spiritualism of Imma- 



nuel Kant, the German rationalist. Both of 
them arrive at their spiritualism through a 
study of the most important epistemological 
question, such as ‘how do we know the world 
as a well-organized system’. The empiricists 
like Locke, Hume, and others hold that we 
experience the world. Hume declares that 
knowledge is purely empirical — our reason 
having no part to play in it. Kant, the 
staunch rationalist is ‘roused from his dog- 
matic slumber’ by this Humean declaration 
and strongly denounces it. He rather makes a 
counter declaration ‘ Macht zwar der verstand 
die Natur’, i.e. understanding maketh nature. 
Green is easily attracted to this Kantian dec- 
laration. He accepts this principle and ex- 
tends it a bit further. Kant clearly points 
out that our understanding makes nature, but 
it does not create her, because the materials 
of knowledge are not the creation of mind, 
but they are supplied by the external 
reality. The ‘thing-in-itself’ that affects our 
senses and our understanding, by supplying 
the forms and relations, builds up the super- 
structure of knowledge. Green does not 
accept the latter portion of the Kantian 
theory. So he accepts it, but modifies it 
according to his own bent of mind. He makes 
the principle of relation the basis of the 
world. According to him, everywhere in 
nature the principle of relation reigns supreme 
without which nothing can exist, because 
there cannot be any existent reality without 
relations of space, time, causality, etc. Thus, 
according to him, the world is not merely a 
construction, but a creation of mind. But 
it is not the finite mind of this or that man — 
it is the eternal self-consciousness that relates 
everything, itself remaining behind and be- 
yond all sorts of relations. This eternal self- 
consciousness is the ultimate reality in Green’s 




